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dhe fog Cabin 


HE caBin in which Lincoln was born is now located on exactly 
Ales same site as it was at the time of his birth, February 12, 

1809. It has been occupied by several families since Thomas 
Lincoln left it to move nine miles north, on what is now the Jackson 
Highway. A Mr. Horne sold the Lincoln birthplace cabin to Royal P. 
Hankle, and he sold it to Richard Creal who occupied the double log 
house at the entrance to the farm, which was built back in the days 


when the Lincoln cabin was first erected. 


After Lincoln’s election to the presidency the cabin was moved 
about a mile and a half from its present site and variously occupied as 
a school house, by negro tenants and white occupants until 1894 when 
it was moved back to its present site. 


The cabin’s 143 logs were taken to the Nashville Centennial in 
1894 and later moved to New York and exhibited at the Buffalo Ex- 
position in 1901. 


In 1906 the logs were shipped to Louisville where they remained 
stored in the Louisville Public Warehouse until they were expressed 
to Hodgenville in 1909 and used at the laying of the cornerstone and 
were then sent back to Louisville. 

At the dedication of the building in 1911 the cabin again rested 


On its original site inside the Memorial Edifice, where it will probably 
remain until destroyed by decay and the dust of time. 


Di Decal Bui ding 


HE cornerstone of the Lincoln Memorial building at Lincoln 
Farm was laid by President Theodore Roosevelt on February 
12, 1909, the one hundredth anniversary of Lincoln’s birth. 


Instead of the Jackson Highway, which now passes the Farm, the 
road was of deep red clay mud and the President rode out in a carriage. 
In the escort were twelve Confederate veterans. 


Among other speakers on that program were Augustus E. Wilson, 
Governor of Kentucky; General James Grant Wilson; Governor 
Joseph W. Folk, of Missouri; and General Luke E. Wright. 


President Roosevelt in his closing words that day said: “The years 
roll by and all of us, wherever we dwell, grow to feel an equal pride in 
the valor, and self-devotion alike of the men who wore the blue and 
the men who wore the gray, so this whole nation will grow to feel a 
peculiar sense of pride in the man whose blood was shed for the union 
of his people and the freedom of a race; the lover of his country and 
of all mankind; the mightiest of the mighty men who mastered the 
mighty days—Abraham Lincoln.” 

The Memorial Building was built by popular subscription. It was 
dedicated in 1911, President Taft delivering the chief address from a 
platform near the flagpole. 


Later, when the Memorial Farm and buildings were turned over to 
the United States Government by the “Lincoln Farm Association,” 
President Woodrow Wilson, in September, 1916, came to the 
Memorial and delivered the acceptance speech. 


John Cissell, attendant, guide and custodian of the cabin, and 
grandson of Richard Creal, who lived in the double log house at the 
entrance, has never lived out of sight of the spot where Lincoln was 


born. 


Engraved on front walls of Memorial Building 


Dee 


Here over the log cabin where Abraham Lincoln was born 
destined to preserve the Union and free the slave, a grateful 
people have dedicated this Memorial to Unity, Peace and 
Brotherhood among the states. 


Vie of aeolian 


Let Us Have Faith 
That Right Makes Might 
And In That Faith Let Us To 
The End Dare To Do Our Duty 


Cooper Institute, N. Y., Feb. 27, 1860. 


Stand With Anybody That Stands Right 
Stand Witii Him While He Is 
Right, And Part With Him 
When He Goes Wrong 


Peoria, Ill., Oct. 16, 1854. 


With Malice Toward None—With Charity For All 


Prctes and History 


Following are facsimiles of engravings on interior of 
Memorial Building 


We betes 


He was the north, the south, the east, the west, 

The thrall, the master, all of us in one; 
There was no section that he held the best; 

His love shown as impartial as the sun; 
And so revenge appealed to him in vain, 

He smiled at it as at a thing forlorn, 
Gently put it from him, rose and stood 

A moments space in pain, 
Remembering the prairies and the corn 

And the glad voices of the field and wood. 

Mavrice THOMPSON. 


The color of the ground was in him the red earth; 
The smell and smack of elemental things; 
The rectitude and patience of the cliff; 
The good will of the rain that loves all leaves; 
The friendly welcome of the wayside well; 
The courage of the bird that dares the sea; 
The gladness of the wind that shakes the corn; 
The mercy of the snow that hides all scars; 
The secrecy of streams that make their way 
Beneath the mountains to the rifted rock; 
The underlying justice of the light 
That gives as freely to the shrinking flower 
As to the great oak flaring to the wind 
To the grave’s low hill as to the Matterhorn 
That shoulders out the sky. Epwin MarkHaM. 


—tutobiogcaphy 


I was born Feb. 12, 1809, in Hardin County, Kentucky. 
My parents were born in Virginia. My mother who died 
in my tenth year, was of a family of the name of Hanks. 
My father at the death of his father was but six years of 
age, and he grew up, literally without education. He re- 
moved from Kentucky to what is now Spencer County, In- 
diana, in my eighth year. We reached our new home about 
the time the state came into the Union. It was a wild re- 
gion, with many bears and other wild animals, still in the 
woods, There I grew up. There were some schools, so 
called. There was absolutely nothing to excite ambition for 
education. Of course when I came of age I did not know 
much. Still, somehow, I could read, write, and cipher to 
the rule of three but that was all. The little advance I now 
have upon this store of education, I have picked up from 


time to time, under the pressure of necessity. 


A. LINCOLN. 


a. / 
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January 30, 1770—January 17, 1851 


Fifth in descent from Samuel Lincoln Weaver, who 
landed at Hingham, Massachusetts, May 26, 1637. Or- 
phaned at six years of age by an Indian bullet he grew up 
homeless in the wild woods of Kentucky. At twenty-five 
he was the possessor of this cabin home and its neighbor- 
ing acres. In 1818 he moved to Indiana, then a territory, 
five years later he followed the tide of immigration to 
Illinois, where he lived a peaceful, industrious, respected 
citizen, a general, honest and contented pioneer. With 
courage and energy he built with his own hands, five 
homes, each better than the preceeding one. He won and 
held the love and confidence of two noble women and he 
was the father of Abraham Lincoln. “My father insisted 
that none of his children should suffer for the want of 


education as he had.” 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


“He was a good carpenter for the times. He had the 
best set of tools in Washington County. The Lincolns had 
a cow and a calf, milk and butter, a good feather-bed, for 
I have slept on it. They had a home-woven ‘kiverlid, big 
and little pots, a loom and wheel, Tom Lincoln was a man 
and he took care of his wife. Reverend Jesse Head, the 
Minister who married Tom Lincoln and Nancy Hanks, 
talked boldly against slavery and Tom and Nancy Lincoln 
and Sarah Bush were just steeped full of Jesse Head's 
notions about the wrong of slavery and the rights of man 
as explained by Thomas Jefferson and Thomas Paine.” 


Pror. T. C. GRAHAM, Louisville, Ky. 


Sire Hh igkes slimes 
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February 4, 1784—October 5, 1818 


Born in Virginia; when three years old her parents, 
Joseph and Nancy Shipley Hanks, crossed the mountains 
into Kentucky. Orphaned at nine she was adopted and 
reared by Richard and Lucy Shipley Berry, at whose home 
in Beechland, Washington County, Kentucky, she was 
married to Thomas Lincoln, June 17, 1806. Of this union 
were born Sarah, Abraham and Thomas. The first mar- 
ried Aaron Grigsby and died in Indiana in 1828. The last 
died in infancy. The second lived to write the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation. The days of the distaff, the skillett, 
the dutch oven, the open fireplace with its iron crane are 
no longer, but homemaking is still the finest of the fine 
arts. Nancy Hanks was touched with the divine aptitude 
of the fireside. Loved and honored for her wit, geniality 
and intelligence, she justified an ancestry reaching be- 
yond the seas, represented by the notable names of 
Hanks, Shipley, Boone, Evans and Morris, to her was 
entrusted the task of training a giant in whose child- 
hood’s memories she was hallowed. Of her he said, 
“My earliest recollections of my mother is sitting at her 
feet with my sister drinking in the tales and legends that 
were read and related to us.” To him on her death bed she 
said: “Iam going away from you Abraham, and I shall 
not return, I know you will be a good boy, that you will 
be kind to Sarah and your father. I want you to live as I 
have taught you to and to love your Heavenly Father.” 
“All that Iam or hope to be I owe to my angel mother.” 
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President Roosevelt 
February 12, 1909 


Dedicated by 
_ President Taft 
lovember 9, 1911 
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Board of Trustees 
of the 
Lincoln Farm Association 


Engraved on rear wall of Memorial Building 


William H. Taft 
Joseph W. Folk 
Horace Porter 
Charles E. Hughes 
Oscar S. Straus 
John A. Johnson 
Albert Shaw 
Samuel L. Clemens 
Clarence H. Mackay 
Norman Hapgood 
Lyman J. Gage 
Samuel Gompers 
August Belmont 
Robert J. Collier 
Augustus E. Wilson 
Henry Watterson 
Jenkins Lloyd Jones 
Thomas Hastings 
Ida M. Tarbell 
Charles A. Towne 
Richard Lloyd Jones 
Cardinal Gibbons 
Joseph H. Chaote 
Edward M. Shepherd 
William J. Bryan 
Charles E. Miner 
Williar T. Jerome 
Augustus St. Gaudens 
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Hodgenville, Ky. 


Erected by state, federal 
and private subscription. It 
is the work of A. A. Wein- 
mann, of New York, a pupil 
of St. Gaudens, and was pro- 
nounced by Robert T. Lin- 
coln, who was present at the 
unveiling, ‘a noble statue” of 
his father. It was unveiled 
May 31, 1909, on which oc- 
casion the principal address 
was by Henry Watterson. 
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